92         THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION
It is, unfortunately, extremely ambiguous to say that one
believes in equality. In one sense Plato and Morant were
equalitarian, for they emphasized the need for recruiting
the intellectual leaders of society from any class in which
they could be found. The 1902 Act was a step towards this
idea of equality of opportunity in the prospect which it
revealed of an efficient higher education open to the able
minority of every class. It was a Platonic conception, a
movement towards the view that the kind of education
a person receives should depend only on his talents.
But a belief in equality can lead us to minimize the
differences between individuals, and to treat different
people in the same way; it is this attitude that is most
commonly meant when we speak of equalitarianism.
Such a view is now becoming increasingly influential in
educational affairs, though it is not always explicitly stated
by those who hold it, particularly as they usually apply to
it the word * democratic.5 Its effects on the content of
education may soon become profound.
The most obvious result of such a belief is an attempt
to force all children through a common curriculum. It
will be clear from what has gone before that I believe
wholeheartedly in a curriculum that shall be in part
obligatory for all individuals, provided that they are of
approximately the same capacity. The equalitarian omits
this qualification, since he is reluctant to admit the
existence of very great variations. Hence he will favour
an organization of education in which a common kind of
study is retained as long as possible, until, that is to say,
the evidence that some children can learn two or three
languages with ease while others cannot learn one becomes
so apparent that even the most doctrinaire cannot ignore